CHAPTER XIII
MORALS

ROBINSON CRUSOE, when alone on his island,
was relieved from, all the problems that arise
among members of a community. He could harm
no fellow-man by any action, but he could still harm
himself and behave brutally to the animal world about
him. I once saw a Dago sailor plucking a little live bird
to pieces, limb from limb. The hideousness of that act
did not depend on the social relations of the evil-doer.
It was a sin against his own humanity. It was vile be-
cause he was a man, a being highly enough developed
to be able to enter into relations with the exterior world
of nature and animals on a higher plane than that of mere
destructive brutality. A hawk tears a dicky-bird to
pieces without becoming thereby an immoral hawk, or
descending in the hawkly scale, but the man who so acts
descends in the human scale and thus injures himself and
is immoral.

There is therefore a morality which applies solely to
the individual as a separate unit, as it were in a crowd-
vacuum. I will not pause to inquire whether that mo-
rality could have been developed in such a vacuum,
because for our present purpose it is sufficient to indicate
the existence of individual morality in a man's relations
to himself and to nature. Clearly Robinson Crusoe could
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